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generality of men, who are creatures of entire selfishness,|/it is not the enthusiast, but the fanatic who deserves re- 
cannot account for his recklessness of self-interest, except by || proach—not the former, who works in favor of the cause 
supposing him to be deficient in common sense. They||alone, but the latter, who endeavors only to injure or to de- 
never dream that one can wantonly neglect to consider the||stroy his opponents. 
influence of certain deliberate actions upon his own individ-|} The enthusiast is seldom addicted to trifling, and on this 
ual interest. It is a very common error to attribute the zeal |/account, he is not an agreeable companion, except to those 
of the enthusiast to a deficiency of judgment, rather than to||who are interested either in his character or his pursuits. 
a greater Warmth of moral sensibility than is possessed by||His conversation is always of a serious nature, and savors 
men in general. He who is the most prudent and deliberate, ||of the subject which mostly occupies his mind. He is on 
is not necessarily the most just and candid. It is a very||this account often mistaken for a pedant, and in mixed com- 
lively sense of the importance of his principles which pro-|/pany often passes for a bore, Yet he is only relatively a 
duces the zeal of the enthusiast. He that has the most live-||bore, since it is not his own stupidity, but the insensibility 
ly sense of justice, would feel the keenest moral indignation, ||of the multitude, in relation to his favorite objects, that ren- 
upon witnessing an unjust action, unconnected with his own||ders him tedious. Men in general are incapable of sympa- 
interest. It would be unreasonable to infer from the warmth |/thizing with his emotions, or of comprehending his designs. 
which he might exhibit on this occasion, that he was less||He is elevated many degrees above the level of common 
impartial than an unmoved, indifferent spectator.. He in||minds of equal attainments with his own. Those who are 
whose view every thing appears just as it ought to be,|/equal to him in learning and talent, possess neither his 
passes quietly through life, and is considered a man of cool/|genius nor his moral sensibility. As a companion, he is re- 
and impartial judgment; while he, on the other hand, who|| garded by common minds, with the same indifference, with 
sees all the errors which have crept into the laws, customs|/which a sublime treatise on morals, would be regarded by a 
and institutions of society, is fired with a zeal to reform||giddy brained coxcomb. To those who feel a lively interest 
them, and passes among common observers for a mad man.||in the pursuits of the enthusiast, his conversation is render- 
These remarks will explain the difference between enthu-|/ed doubly interesting, by the very warmth and peculiarities 
siasts and the common, unimpassioned and unreflecting|/of his temper. 
spectators of human life. The enthusiast never studies effect. Hence his conversa- 
We observe in the course of a reformation, two kinds of|/tion produces the more effect, by being adorned only with 
men among those who are sincerely engaged in the work.|/the naked simplicity of his own feelings. He seldom en- 
One consists of a prudent, and equally benevolent class, who||deavors to conceal the interest which he feels. He seems to 
are yet not so alive tothe evils of the abuses which they||regard all intelligent men as having a fellow feeling with 
would reform, and who being of a cool temperament, are|/him in his pursuits. He is never guilty of affectation, a 
not so anxious and impatient for the speedy accomplishment||habit which is altogether incompatible with the singleness of 
of theirend. This is the party who compromise with the||his purpose, and the seriousness of his designs. He seldom 
enemies of reform —the middle party between the radicals||calculates the amount of odium which he may incur, or the 
and the conservatives—such are not enthusiasts. The//amount of popularity which he may acquire by engaging in 
other species are the enthusiasts, who being almost blind|/any undertaking. He studies the probable feelings of man- 
with zeal in what they conceive to be the cause of justice, ||kind, only in relation to the cause in which he is engaged. 
and being unwilling that the evils should be only half cured, ||The habit of studying one’s personal popularity implies a 
are utterly opposed to making any compromises with their||degree of prudence or ambition, which is incompatible with 
opponents — but are fired with the determination to pluck up||enthusiasm. 
all errors by the roots. Such individuais need to be con-|} Vanity is frequently the ape of enthusiasm, and is often 
stantly checked by the influence of the more prudent party.||successful in imposing upon superficial observers, as hypoc- 
It is, on the other hand, through the influence of enthu-||risy is often the successful counterfeiter of the moral virtues. 
siasts, that prudent philanthropists are induced to engage in// But the philosopher easily distinguishes the complex actions 
the cause of reformation. The master spirits in any such/jof the counterfeiter, from the singleness and simplicity of 
undertaking, consist always of those individuals who are|/the genuine enthusiast. The counterfeiter displays different 
stigmatized by their enemies as madmen and fanatics, and||kinds of enthusiasm before different kinds of people. He 
who are deemed by their own more prudent, and perhaps|/takes pains when relating his adventures, to dwell minutely 
more selfish brethren, as deficient in sound judgment.j/on those circumstances, which seem to be characteristic of 
There are undoubtedly, always more or less fanatics, mixed|/that peculiar genius for which he wishes to be distinguish- 
up with the friends of reform, but they are distinguished by|jed. The true enthusiast is uninfluenced by any such vanity, 
no more zeal than the genuine enthusiast —they differ from|jand in the narration of his adventures, he dwells upon those 
him only by their bitterness against their opponents, which||points alone which are calculated to further the cause in 
they manifest in a greater degree than their love of the true||which he is engaged. He never indulges in egotism, save 
cause. The prudent reformers are seldom entitled to the|/when his feelings have been strongly excited by persecution, 
credit which they obtain with the selfish community, who]|which causes him to crave the sympathy of his acquaintance. 
are pleased by the check which they give to the progress of|/ The counterfeiter may be easily distinguished by the vafia-~ 
reformation, and often consider them the preservers of||bility of his feelings. Since fickleness is one of the charac- 
the country from anarchy and revolution. The enthusiast,||teristics of vanity,—as vanity is his ruling passion, he can- 
who is the master spirit in the good work, obtains the stigma/}/not remain satisfied with only one kind of distinction. The. 
of madness, while he who is only a stumbling block in its|}enthusiast, on the other hand, is undivided in his attention to 
progress, gains all the reputation for judgment, if not for||his favorite pursuit. The counterfeiter may be at one time 
benevolence. an ardent naturalist —at another, a zealous antiquarian or 
The enthusiast cannot consent to compromises—he is so|/moralist—and lastly, a philanthropist or reformer. But it 
confident of success, on account of his consciousness of the}/may be observed, that he takes heed not to injure his. popu- 
truth and justice of his cause, that he views a compromise|jlarity, by attempting to reform any except acknowledged 
as a surrender of just principles—as a sacrifice of truth on|jabuses. That simplicity which often brings upon the enthu- 
the altar of falsehood —as a league with the enemy of good-||siast the contempt and ridicule of the multitude, is the very 
ness and of the happiness of mankind. He feels that spirit||quality which serves to gain him the esteem and confidence 
the imagination. The warmth of his feelings causes him to|/of martyrdom, which leads a true believer to yield up his/|of the philosophical observer. His physical passions have 
overlook certain prudential considerations, which proves a||life, rather than to recant his fixed opinions— rather than to|/all been directed into a moral channel. His intellectual fac- 
want of selfishness, rather than a want of judgment. The||make a covenant with the devil. Ina work of reformation,||ulties have likewise received their bent from the nature of 
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ENTHUSIASTS. 


Enrsvsiasm is a state of passionate devotion to some 
moral object or pursuit, united with a considerable portion of 
forgetfulness of self. Brute animals are capable of com- 
plete devotion to their young —to their mates —and in a do- 
mesticated state, to some human being who protects them — 
but this devotion is something less than enthusiasm, though 
nearly allied to it. This quality of the mind is peculiar not 
only to men, but to men of a higher order of minds, who 
are capable of abstracting the thoughts from the common 
objects of pursuit, and becoming wholly absorbed in some 
theme of moral contemplation, or some object of pursuit 
which can be understood only by a highly rational mind. 
Though it implies always more or less mental delusion, yet 
the latter is of a species, of which none but a lofty intellect 
can be susceptible. A fool may suffer the illusions of su- 
perstition, but he cannot become impressed with an inordinate 
sense of the importance of certain moral objects, which he 
cannot comprehend. The illusions of a common mind are 
very different from those of an enthusiast. The latter 
always overrates the importance of the objects of his pursuit 
—perhaps no more than common minds—but the objects 
overrated by the former, are of a moral nature —those over- 
rated by the latter, are such as bear directly upon their selfish 
interest. A common mind may be affected with a species of 
enthusiasm by sympathy, to a very great degree, but his 
zeal vanishes, when those around him have lost their inter- 
est in the pursuit. He cannot feed his ardor from the inter- 
nal resources of his mind. Common men are as much de- 
luded on many points, as the enthusiast, but the delusions 
of the former act upon a colder sensibility, a more sluggish 
temperament, a less romantic imagination, and a less en- 
terprising temper. Religious delusion, united with cold 
feelings anda hard heart, produces bigotry —united with 
passionate feelings and a hard heart, it produces fanaticism 
—united with passionate feelings-and a benevolent heart, it 
produces enthusiasm. 

The zeal of an enthusiast in his favorite pursuits, is not 
greater than that which actuates very many individuals, in 
the pursuit of gain or of some selfish interest. But that 
kind of zeal which arises from selfishness, differs very es- 
sentially from enthusiasm. The ambitious man, the miser, 
and the enthusiast, alike in respect to zeal, enterprise and 
devotedness, differ only in their principles of action. The 
two former have certain selfish objects continually in their 
minds — the latter is animated by a purely moral object, and 
is utterly negligent of self. Hence the enthusiast is often 
viewed with contempt by common observers, who consider 
it the mark of a fool to be inattentive to his own peculiar in- 
terest and aggrandizement. The miser may be said to re- 
semble him, when he has become so completely devoted to 

‘the pursuit of gain, as to forget himself and his own interest 
in the pursuit. But as selfishness gave him his original im- 
pulse, it may still be considered his ruling motive, even after 
self is forgotten. The same remarks will apply to the man 
of pleasure, who is often reckless of self, in the pursuit of 
his end. 

Enthusiasm is seldom united with prudence, either in the 
management of one’s selfish concerns, or.in planning and 
executing one’s darling projects. In prosecuting a scheme, 
the enthusiast is liable to neglect the observance of every 
‘thing but the means f acquiring success. He is not, as 
many suppose, defective in his reasoning faculties. His 
peculiarities of mind are produced by the predominance of 
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-character and conduct. The enthusiast is generally disqual- 
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his moral feelings. There is only one pursuit in which he|/who is animated by it. Fanaticism produces the same reck- 


feels a deep interest, and in this he feels a deeper interest | lessness of self, the same imprudence, and many of the 
than common minds can feel, even in their own personal |same eccentricities which mark enthusiasm, and resembles it 
prosperity. This he pursues with untiring vigilance and jin every respect, except in the materials of which it is compos- 
perseverance — while of many other duties he may be com-| ed, and in its constant relation to individuals rather than to 
paratively negligent, and in many other pursuits he may be-||principles, to sect or party rather than to justice and truth. 
tray a deficiency of energy and resolution. But for the||He who is actuated by a deadly spirit of revenge, which 
accomplishment of his favorite objects, he is willing to||causes him to devote himself to the pursuit of vengeance 
hazard every thing else that is valuable in life. Health, !jagainst the offender, reckless of all consequences to himself, 
fortune and friendship, he readily sacrifices to his darling||is a fanatic. He is devoted to the pursuit of a person rather 
enterprise. He has from his youth been accustomed to|/than a principle, and is actuated by passion rather than 
revery, a frame of mind which is characteristic of the whole ||moral sentiment. 
class — one of the peculiar marks of enthusiasm. He has||performing an obligation to a departed friend, give up his 
been in the habit of resigning himself completely to some |jordinary pursuits and devote himself to some moral under: 
Hence he is not much given tu||taking, would manifest those traits of character which 
mark the enthusiast. The angry man, during a fit of anger, 
is a fanatic. Fanaticism springs from the influence of the 
passions — enthusiasm from the influence of the moral sen- 


powerful single emotion. 
pleasure, since the ardor of his moral feelings weakens the 
force of common temptations to sensual indulgence. The 
enthusiast often seems to be rather an indolent person, from 
a want of the opportunity of prosecuting his favorite de- 
signs, and from his indifference towards all other objects. 
He lingers along through life without making any other ex- 
ertions, than such as are necessary for his livelihood, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to accomplish some noble design, 
which has for years occupied his mind. Hence we often 
find men called forth from obscurity, in times of civil com. 
motion, during a period of political or moral revolution, and 
suddenly becoming famous for their deeds, sayings and ex- 
ploits, though they had never before distinguished themselves 
above the common herd, save perhaps, by some peculiarities 
of reflection and observation—and general] eccentricities of 





























timents. 
All the actions of the religious enthusiast are conducted 


with reference to a future state of existence, and he differs 


merely assenting to it as something extremely doubtful, but 
which must be believed upon divine authority. He seems to 
consider death as nothing more than an embarkation for a 
foreign port. The uncertainty and mystery in which all the 
concerns of a future life are involved, produces in his mind 
a train of reflections, which solemnize without embittering 
his enjoyments. His full faith, however, renders the con- 
cerns of this life comparatively insignificant in his eyes. 
|Hence he pays no further regard to the things of the world, 
ithan absolute necessity requires. He provides merely for 
jhis present wants, and lets the morrow take care of itself. 
There are, it 1s true, many individuals, who seem to possess 
a great deal of religious enthusiasm, who are yet uncom- 
monly attentive to their worldly prosperity, but this very cir- 
cumstance proves all their enthusiasm counterfeit. Such 
individuals are either pharisees, bigots, or hypocrites. As a 
mark of distinction between the true religious enthusiast 
and the mere bigot or hypocrite, it must be observed, that 
ithe former is invariably neglectful of his worldly interest — 
the rule has no exceptions —while the latter is uncommonly 
attentive to it. Be sure that every apparent enthusiast, who 
is either miserly, avaricious, or given to worldly ambition 
and vanity, is really a mere bigot or hypocrite. Enthusiasm 
is absolutely incompatible with those selfish qualities which 
are so remarkabie in the character of many pretenders to 
piety. The realizing belief in a future state of existence 
must necessarily destroy all inordinate regard for the com- 
paratively insignificant goods of this life. Religious enthu- 
siasts, like other varieties of the same class, are remarkable 
for their simplicity, integrity, greatness of genius, and want 
of personal prudence. 

Religious enthusiasts view the objects of life through a 
mist of delusion, which creates a general illusive estimate of 
the world and of human nature. Perhaps it is delusion 
alone which can render one satisfied with his condition in 
this miserable world, and delusion does not imply supersti- 
tion. The moral reformer, who believes that the fulfilment 
of his schemes will be attended with the perfect happiness 
of the human race, may not be superstitious. His dreams 
of Utopian perfection may be unconnected with any religious 
belief whatever. There is not a more interesting character, 
even to an unbeliever, than a self-forgotten missionary, who 
has literally forsaken all the valuable things of life, to de- 
vote himself to the religious instruction and moral reforma- 
tion of his fellow creatures, But to render the character in- 
teresting to a philosophical observer, it must be united with 
perfect sincerity, unmixed with ambition, vanity and avarice. 
Possessed of the greatest capacity for friendship and domes. 
tic love, he tears himself from all the endearments of home, 
to engage in the perils of his undertaking. He concentrates 
all the faculties of his mind ‘and all the affections of his soul, 
upon the great and noble object of his enterprise. All his 
passions are subdued by the force of his moral sentiments, 
and all his yearnings are surrendered at the altar of reli- 
gious duty. He seems mainly anxious that his fellow crea- 


ified by his tastes, for transacting well the common business 
of life. If he is so situated, as to be obliged to devote the 
greater part of his time to business, he engages in it with 
feeble ardor, and seems to be wanting in common energy of 
character. He might under such circumstances, be mistak- 
en for adrone. Grant him the means of prosecuting his 
favorite enterprises, and he would soon manifest extraordi- 
nary force of character. 

One of the characteristics of the enthusiast, is, his utter 
inattention to the effect which certain measures will produce 
upon his own interest. His only study is, how he may most 
certainly and most quickly accomplish his ends. He does 
not always pause to ascertain even the practicability of his 
schemes. He marches boldly onward, with undoubting con- 
fidence in his final success, and with the determination to be 
hindered by no selfish considerations. Every doubt that 
arises in our minds, respecting the expediency or the practi- 
cability of a pursuit, proportionally diminishes our ardor. 
Hence faith and hope are the mainsprings of enthusiasm, 
and always languish under the influence of prudent calcula- 
tion. The enthusiast is under the constant influence of an 
undivided passion, giving a direct and invariable influence 
to his whole conduct. He considers the cause in which he 
is engaged, whatever it may be, as the most important that 
can occupy the mind of man. Hence he can form no inti- 
macy, save with those who are interested in his schemes. 
He cannot love an uncongenial spirit—his friends must all 
be brethren in a common cause. But there may be enthu- 
siasts in friendship alone. The devotion of a lover is a 
species of enthusiasm —and he who is susceptible of the ro- 
mantic passion in a high degree, is always enthusiastic in 
any pursuit which he voluntarily undertakes. The intensity 
of the passion of a romantic lover is founded upon certain 
delusions, which do not indicate weakness, but a predomi- 
nance of imagination over the other faculties of his mind — 
a state which produces enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm must not be confounded with fanaticism. 
The former springs from moral, the latter from physical 
causes, existing in the individual. Fanaticism is the effect 
of strong passions preternaturally excited, which have been 
accidentally enlisted in a moral cause. It is the enthusiasm 
of ordinary minds in a state of unusual passionate excite- 
ment. Enthusiasm springs from delusion ; fanaticism from 
wrath. The religious fanatic is a very different character 
from the religious enthusiast. The former is actuated by 
anger, kindled into sectarian zeal, which consists of the 
anion of pride, and bigotry, and animosity, against all those ||tures should feel the emotions which animate his own soul. 
who are opposed to him in opinion. The enthusiast, on the |/He wonders whence this indifference can proceed, judging 
other hand, is.actuated entirely by his regard to religion, and ||that they must be under the influence of the same reflec- 
never denounces his enemies. The majority of religious||tions which occupy his own mind, because they give their 
zealots: are fanatics—the majority of devotees are enthu-|/assent to the same articles of faith. He is not aware that 
siasts. The apparent enthusiasm of a fanatic, is nothing||/faith will not create enthusiasm in an ordinary mind, any 
more than sectarian wrath, and it is worthy only of the bigot ||more than the sight of misery will create benevolence in the 





He who should, however, for the sake of 


|bosom of a selfish man. The sight of misery will cause 
sympathy only in the bosom of the compassionate. 
The religious enthusiast, were he destitute of religious 


faith, would still be an enthusiast, but one of another de- 


scription. His imagination would fill his mind with illu- 
sions, founded upon the actual scenes of life. The same 
habits of mind and qualities of heart, which under the infiu- 
ence of faith produce his religious devotion, would without 
the influence of faith have made him a patriot, a philan- 
thropist, a reformer, or an adventurer. His imagination 
causes his disposition to illusive estimates of the circum- 
stances of life—and his religious faith directs it into a re- 
ligious channel. Without faith his enthusiasm would have 
received its stamp from his peculiar opinions and tastes, 
whatever they might have been—but under all circurnstances 





















































from ordinary men, in realizing the future state, instead of 


he must, from the original constitution of his mind, have 
been an enthusiast. Faith, of one kind or another, is the 
preserver and cherisher of enthusiasm, in every mind in 
which it exists, and it cannot survive the loss of it. There 
must, however, be an original susceptibility to delusion, 
arising from the predominance of imagination, as a ground 
work upon which faith may operate. We are all more or 
less under the influence of delusion. We all have faith in 
abundance, but neither the faith nor the delusion will pro- 
duce enthusiasm in ordinary minds. Ardor, genius, poetry, 
and benevolence, must all be united with faith, to produce 
genuine enthusiasm. That faith which produces enthusiasm 
in the benevolent and poetical mind, would produce nothing 
but bigotry, in the narrow, barren mind of a selfish man — 
and fanaticism in the soul of one easily kindled to anger. 
The bigot feels an inordinate degree of self-importance, on 
account of his opinions—the enthusiast feels an inordinate 
sense of the importance of his opinions—the fanatic an in- 
ordinate degree of wrath against the opponents of his cause 
and doctrine. 

Enthusiasm is a species of genius—what has sometimes 
been termed the genius of temperament. To a person of 
moderate talents, it yields extraordinary power. It causes 
not only extraordinary perseverance, but intense abstraction 
and activity, while one is engaged in his favorite pursuit. 
Necessity is said to be the mother of invention. It creates 
a temporary enthusiasm, which augments the power of the 
mind. The difference between an enthusiast and an ordinary 
man is, that the former is constantly under the influence of 
that mental excitement, which the latter feels only at partic- 
ular times. Revolutions produce great men, not only by. 
calling forth those who were waiting the opportunity to ex- 
ercise their talents, but also by creating enthusiasm in cer- 
tain minds, in which it had remained in a latent state, had 
they not been roused by some extraordinary oecasion. The 
adventurous class of enthusiasts are the most interesting of 
all characters. Their intrepidity, their recklessness of self, 
their ardor, their perseverance, render them the idols of all 
observers. Every person feels interested in their welfare 
and sutcess. The adventurer is more admired than other 
enthusiasts, because men in general are more capable of 
understanding the value of théir enterprise, than that of a 
moral reform. ‘The enthusiastic traveller, whose object is to 
explore unknown regions, and learn the manners of unknown 
tribes of the human race, offends against no man’s preju- 
dices, by his undertaking. He is more likely to receive 
honor and admiration, therefore, than the moral reformer, 
whose plans offend against the prejudices and interests of 
one half of the community, and cannot be comprehended, 
but by a few of the remainder. 


THE MAGNETIZER OUTWITTED. 


Tue Paris Gazette des Tribunaux relates that an ex-jewel- 
ler and amateur of magnetism, enjoying his otium cum dig- 
nitate in a suburban villa at Passy, was lately visited by a 
young somnambulist, calling himself a painter by profession, 
and who assured him that he had the happiest natural dis- 
positions for the science of the famous Mesner ; that when 
under the influence of a magnetic fit he could see like a cat 
in the dark, and that in that state it frequeritly occurred to 
him to commence and finish a painting in a single’ sitting. 
The delighted magnetizer opened his eyes to their full extent, 
and appointed the next day for the young stranger to come 
to his house at Passy, and “ give a taste of his quality” in 
the united capacities of somnambulist and painter. Punctual 
to the hour, the young man arrived with his canvass, pallet, 
and brushes, and was ushered into the amateur’s private 
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cabinet, from which every ray of light was carefully ex- 
cluded to facilitate the scientific purposes for which it was 
destined. The painter had stipulated as a sine qua non that 
when the fit was on him he should be left completely alone 
in the cabinet, as on such occasions the presence of another 
person invariably disturbed his attention, and detracted from 
the merits of his performance as a limner. The necessary 
disposition having been made, and the fit of somnambulism 
having been produced to the heart’s content of the magnet- 


izer, the latter according to his convention quitted the cabi-|}. 


net, and, turning the key upon the sleeper, left him undis- 
turbed to his operations. At the expiration of about an 
hour the amateur magnetizer returned, and was met at the 
door of his cabinet by the young man, who was now per- 
fectly awake, and displayed to his enraptured view an exqui- 
sitely painted landscape, the produce of his ecstatic fit! — 
After making a present of this charming production to his 
delighted host, the young somnambulist took his leave with 
a. promise to return the next day, and repeat the experiment 
which had been crowned with such complete success. Some 
three quarters of an hour afterwards, the jeweller had some 
business in his cabinet, into which he admitted a hittle light, 
and to his utter stupefaction found that the lock of his secre- 
tary had been forced open, and 2500/r. in silver and bank 
notes, with other objects of value, abstracted from the 
drawers by the clear-sighted somnambulis:. He had brought 
a painting with him, covered with a couche of white lead, 
over which, when left to himself, he had passed a wet 
sponge —an expedient to which a large white spot on the 
floor bore ample testimony. The police were immediately 
informed of the circumstances of the robbery, the perpetrator 
of which, however, has for the present baffled their pursuit. 





RHYMELESS POETS. 


WRITTEN TO ONE WHO PROFESSED not TO BE A POETESS. 





Original: 





Tuere’s many a heart, the soul of song, 
Did but the owner know it, 

To music’s loftiest tones hath strung ;— 
In all but verse, a poet. 

Like slumbering echoes lalled by eve, 
There’s many a spirit tone, that deep 

Within the breast may voiceless heave, 
And ne’er to thrilled existence leap. 


How dreamless swells the dark sea’s breast 
Of all ber dazzling gems ! 

Her ocean-stars in radiant rest, 
And mermaid diadems. 

So sleeps the soul with genius fraught, 
In shadowy dim unknowingness, 

While diamond dream and starry thought 
Are sparkling in its deep recess. 
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FIVE THOUSAND ACRES-IN'A-RING-FENCE, 


BY CAPT. MARRYATT. 








“Tr will, then, William,” observed Mr. Ponsonby, stop- 
ping and turning to iis nephew, after a rapid walk up and 
down the room with his hands behind him under his coat, so 
as to allow the tails to drop their perpendicular about three 
inches clear of his body, “I may say, without contradiction, 
be the finest property in the country— five thousand acres 
in a ring-fence.” 7 

“J dare say it will, uncle,” replied William, tapping his 
foot as he lounged in a green morocco easy-chair; “and so 
because you have set your fancy upon’ having these two 
estates enclosed together in a ring-fence, you wish that I 
. should also be enclosed in a ring-fence.” 

«And a beautiful property it will be,” replied Mr. Pon- 
sonby. 

“ Which, uncle ?—the estate or the wife?” 

« Both, nephew, both ; and I expect your consent.” 

«Uncle, I am not avaricious. Your present property is 
sufficient for me. With your permission, instead of doub- 
ling the property, and doubling myself, I will remain your 
sole heir, and single.” 

“ Observe, William, such an opportunity may never occur 
again for centuries. We shall restore Forrest Wild to its 
ancient boundaries. You know it has been divided nearly 
two hundred years. We now have a glorious golden oppor- 
tunity of reuniting the two properties ; and when joined, the 































estate will be exactly what it was when granted to our an- 
cestors by Henry the Eighth, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion. This house must be pulled down, and the monastery 
left standing ; then we shall have our own, and the property 
without encumbrance.” 

“Without encumbrance, uncle !—you forgot that there 
will be a wife.” 

“ And you forgot that there will be five thousand acres in 
a ring-fence.” 

“Indeed, uncle, you ring it too often in my ears that I 
should forget it ; but much as I should like to be the happy 
possessor of such a property, I do not feel inclined to be the 
happy possessor of Miss Percival; and the more so, as I 
never have seen the property.” 

“We will ride over it to-morrow, William.” 

“Ride over Miss Percival, uncle! that will not be very 
gallant. 
property with you, which, as well as Miss Percival, I have 
never as yet seen.” 

“Then [ can tell you she is a very pretty property.” 

“Tf she were not in a ring-fence.” 

“In good heart, William — that is, 1 mean an excellent 
disposition.” 

“Valuable in matrimony.” 

“ And well tilled—I should say well educated, by her 
three maiden aunts, who are the patterns of propriety.” 

“Does any one follow the fashion?” 

“Tn a high state of cultivation ; that is, her mindis highly 
cultivated, and according to the last new system — what is 
i?” 

“A four-course shift, I presume,” said William, laughing ; 
“that is, dancing, singing, music and drawing.” 

“ And only seventeen! —capital soil, promising good 
crops; what would you have more?” 

“A very pretty estate, uncle, if it were not the estate of 
matrimony. I am sorry, very sorry, to disappoint you ; but 
I must decline taking a lease of it for life.” 

“Then, sir, allow me to hint to you that in my testament 
you are only a tenant at will. I consider it a duty that I owe 
to the family, that the estate should be reunited. That can 
only be done by.one of our family marrying Miss Percival ; 
and, as you will not, I shall now write to your cousin James, 
and if he accept my proposal, shall make him my heir. 
Probably he will more fully appreciate the advantage of five 
thousand acres in a ring-fence.” 

“And Mr. Ponsonby directed his steps towards the door.” 

“ Stop, my dear uncle,” cried William, rising up from his 
easy-chair ; “we do not understand each other. It is very 
true that I- would prefer half the property and remaining 
single, to the two estates and the estate of marriage; but, at 
the same time, I did not tell you that I would prefer beggary 
to a wife and five thousand acres in a ring-fence, I kxow 
you to be a man of your word —I accept your proposal, and 
you need not put my cousin James to the expense of yost- 
age.” 

“Very good, William, I require no more; and as I {now 
you to be a man of your word, J shall consider this match as 
settled. It was on this account only that I sent for you, and 


I will, however, one of these days, ride over the! 


“ Well, sir, if I am to make a sacrifice, it shall not be done 
by halves ; out of respect for you, I will even marry in July, 
without any regard to the thermometer.” 

“You are a good boy, William : do you want a cheque?” 

“I have had one to day,” thought William, and was al- 
most at fault. “Ishall be most thankful, sir,—they sell 
horse-flesh by the ounce now-a-days.” 

“ And you pay in pounds ;—there, William.” 

“Thank you, sir, I’m all obedience; and I’ll keep my 
word, even if there should be a comet. I'll go and buy the 
horse, and then I shall be ready to take the ring-fence as soon 
as you please.” 

“ Yes, and you ’ll get over it cleverly, I’venodoubt. Five 
thousand acres, William, and a pretty wife! ” 

“Have you any further commands, uncle?” said William, 
depositing the cheque in his pocket-book. 

“ Now, my dear boy, are you going?” 

“ Yes, sir, I dine at the Clarendon.” 

“Well, then, good bye; make my compliments and ex- 
cuses to your friend Mr. Seagrove ; you will come Tuesday 
or Wednesday.” 

Thus was concluded the marriage between William Pon- 
sonby and Emily Percival, and the junction of the two es- 
tates, which formed together the great desideratum, —/five 
thousand acres in a ring-fence. 





ON SUBTERRANEOUS AND OMINOUS SOUNDS. 


Sir Joun Herscuext has lately considered this subject, 
and conjectures that the noises of Nacoos in Arabia, may be 
owing to the subterraneous production of steam, by the gen- 
eration and condensation of which, under certain circum- 
stances, sounds are well known to be produced. He also 
remarks,’ that wherever extensive subterranean caverns 
exist, communicating with each other, or with the atmos- 
phere, by means of small orifices, considerable differences of 
temperature may occasion currents of air to pass through 
these apertures, with sufficient velocity for producing sonor- 
ous vibrations. The sounds described by Humboldt, as 
heard at sunrise hy those who sleep on certain granite rocks, 
on the banks of tre Orinoco, may be explained on this princi- 
ple, The sounds produced at sunrise by the statue of Mem- 
non, and the twang, like the breaking of a string, heard by 
the French naturalists to proceed from a granite mountain 
at Carnac, are viewed by him ag referable to a different 
cause, viz: To pyrometric expansions and contractions of 
the heterogeneous material, of which the statue and moun- 
tain consist. Similar sounds, and from the same cause, are 
emitted, when heat is applied to any connected mass of ma- 
chinery ; and the snapping oftep heard in the bars of a 
grate, affords a fyyiliar example of this phenomenon. The 
follawing amusj,g account is given by Gardner, in his 
bog on the. “ igasic of Nature.” 

4 In one of the baronial castles of the North, which has 
bygn uninhabijed for years, there were heard at times such 
ggtraordinary ,,0ises as to confirm the opinion among the 
qpuntry people that the place was haunted. An old story 
| was current that an heir apparent had been murdered by an 


now you may go back again as soon as you please ; I will |yncle, that he might possess the estate. This wicked man, 


let you know when all is ready.” 


however, after enjoying it for a time, was so annoyed by the 


“T must be at Tattersall’s on Monday, uncle ; there is a{'sounds in the castle, that pe retired with an uneasy con- 
horse I must have for the net season. Pray, uncle, may I}{science from spe domain, and died in France. Not many 


ask when you are likely to want me?” 

“ Let.me see —this is May — about July, I shoutd think.’’ 

“ July, uncle! Spare me—I cannot marry in the dog-days. 
No, hang if,; net in July.” 

“ Well, William, perhaps as you must come down once or 
twice to see the property — Miss Percival, I should say —it 
may be too soon — suppose we put it off till October.” 

“ October —I shall be down at Melton.” 

“ Pray, sir, may I then inquire what portion of the year is 
not, with you, dog-days?” 

“ Why, uncle, next April, now —I think that would do.” 

“Next April!—eleven months and a winter between. 
Suppose Miss Percival should take cold and die?” 

“T should be excessively obliged to her,” thought William. 

“No! no!” continued Mr. Ponsonby, “there is nothing 
certain in this world, William.” . 

“Well, then, uncle, suppose we arrange it for the first 
hard frost ?” 

“We have had no hard frosts lately, William. We may 
wait for years ; the sooner it is over, the better. Go back to 
town, buy your horse, and then come down here, my dear 
William, to oblige your uncle ; never mind the dog-days.” 


ie 


years ago, the property desgended to a branch of the female 
line (one of % heroes of Waterloo) who, nothing daunted, 
was determi’ to make this castle his place of residence. 
As the noises vere a subject of real terror to his tenantry, he 
formed the resolution of sleeping in the castle on the night 
he took possession, in order to do away those superstitious 
fears. Not a habitable room could be found, except one 
occupied by an old gardener and his wife in the western tur- 
ret, and he ordered his camp-bed to be set up in that apart- 
ment. It was in the autumn, at nightfall, that he repaired to 
the gloomy abode, leaving his servant at the village inn, and 
dismissing the antiquated pair to take lodgings at a farm 
hard by. It was one of those nights which are checkered 
with occasional gleams of moonshine and darkness, when 
the clouds are riding in a high wind. He slept well for the 
two first hours, and was then wakened by a low and mournful 
sound that ran through the apartments. This warned him 
to be up and accoutred. He descend the turret stairs with a 
brilliant light, which, on coming to the ground floor, cast a 

gigantic shadow of himself on the high embattled walls. 

Here he stood and listened, when presently a hollow moan 
ran through the corridor, and died away. This was followed 
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by one of a higher key, a sort of scream, which directed his// nation. 


footsteps with more certainty to the spot. Pursuing the 
sound, he found himself in the hall of his ancestors, and, 
vaulting upon the large oaken table, set down his lamp, and 
folding his cloak about him, determined to wait for the ap- 
pearance of all that was terrible. The night which had been 
stormy, became suddenly still, the dark flitting clouds had 
sunk below the horizon, and the moon insinuated her silvery 
light through the chinks of the mouldering pile. As our 
hero had spent the morning in the chase, Morpheus came 
unbidden, and he fell asleep upon the table. His dream was 
short, for close upon him issued forth the horrid groan ; 
amazed, he started up, and sprang at the unseen. voice, 
fixing, with a powerful blow, his Toledo steel in the arras. 
The blade was fast, and held him to the spot. At this mo- 
ment, the moon Shot a ray that illumined the hall, and 
showed that, behind the waving folds. there lay the cause 
concealed. His sword he left, and to the turret retraced his 
steps. When morning came, a welcome crowd, greeting, 
asked if he had met the ghost? ‘0, yes,’ replied the knight, 
‘dead as a door nail, behind the screen he lies, where my 
sword has pinned him fast; bring the wrenching-bar, and 
we'll haul the disturber out.’ With such a leader, and 
broad day to boot, the valiant throng tore down the screen, 
where the sword was fixed, when lo! in a recess lay the 
fragments of a chapel organ, and the square wooden trunks 
made for hollowed sounds, were used as props to stay the 
work when the hall was coated round with oak. The won- 
dering clowns now laughed aloud at the mysterious voice. 
It was the northern blast that found its way through the 
crannies of the wall to the groaning pipes that alarmed the 
country round for a century.” —Edinburgh New Philosophical 


Journal. 


THE GRAND DUKE AND THE JEW. 


A ROMANCE OF BEAL LIFE. 


Tue following singular story, which was current among 
the English residents in St. Petersburgh, at the coronation 
of the present Emperor of Russia, has been narrated by a 
person newly arrived from that part of the continent. 

in the early part of the year 1826, an English gentleman 
from Akmetcht in the Crimea, having occasion to travel to 
. France on business of importance, directed his course by 
way of Warsaw, in Poland. About an hour after his arri- 






















val in that city, he quitted the tavern in which he had been 
taking refreshment, to take a walk through the streets. 
While sauntering in front of one of the public buildings, he 
met with an elderly gentleman of a grave aspect and cour- 
teous demeanor. After a mutual exchange of civilities, 
they got into conversation, during which, with the character- 
istic frankness of an Englishman, he told the stranger who 
he was, where from, and whither he was going. The other, 
in the most friendly manner, invited him to share the hospi- 
talities of his house, till such time as he found it convenient 
to resume his journey—adding, with a smile, that it was 
not improbable that he might visit the Crimea himself in the 
course of that year, when, perhaps, he might require a simi- 
lar return. The invitation was accepted, and he was con- 
ducted to a splendid mansion, elegant without, and rich and 
commodious within. 

Unbounded liberality on the part of the Pole, produced 
unbounded confidence on the part of the Egglishman. The 
latter had a small box of jewels of great“Palue, which he 
had carried about his person from the time of his leaving 
home. Finding that mode of conveyance both hazardous 
and inconvenient in a town, he requested his munificent 
host to deposit it in a place of security till he should be 
ready to goaway. At the expiration of three days, he pre- 
pared for his departure, and on asking for his box, how was 
he amazed when the old gentleman, with a countenance 
exhibiting the utmost surprise, replied, 

“ What box?” 

“ Why, the small box of jewels which I gave you to keep 
for me.” 

“My dear sir, you must surely be mistaken ; I never, 
really, saw nor heard of such a box.” 

The Englishman was petrified. After recovering himself 
a little, he requested he would call his wife, she having 
been present when he received it. She came, and on being 





With mingled feelings of horror, astonishment, 
and despair, he walked out of the house and went to the 
tavern at which he put up on his arrival in Warsaw. There 
he related his mysterious story, and learned that his iniqui- 
tous host was the richest Jew in Poland. He was advised, 
without delay,’to state the case to the Grand Duke, who for 
tunately happened to be in Warsaw. 

He waited on him, and with little ceremony was admitted 
to an audience. He briefly laid down his case, and Con- 
stantine “with a greedy ear devoured up his discourse.” 


Constantine expressed his astonishment — told him he knew}, 


the Jew, having had extensive money transactions with 
him —that he had always been respectable, and of an un- 
blemished character. “However,” he added, “I will use 
every legitimate means to unveil the mystery.” So saying, 
he called on some gentlemen who were to dine with him 
that day, and despatched a messenger with a note to the 
Jew, requesting his presence. Aaron obeyed the summons. 


“ Have you no recollection of having received a box of 


jewels from the hand of this gentleman?” said the Duke. 

“‘ Never, my lord,” was the reply. 

“ Strange, indeed. Are you perfectly conscious ” —turn- 
ing to the Englishman — “that you gave the box as stated ?”’ 

“ Quite certain, my lord.” 

Then addressing himself to the Jew — 

“ This is a very singular case, and I feel it my duty to 
use singular means to ascertain the truth—is your wife at 
home ?” 

“ Yes, my lord.’’ 

“ Then,” continued Constantine, “here is a sheet of paper, 
and here is a pen, — proceed to write a note to your wife in 
such terms as I shall dictate.” 

Aaron lifted the pen. 

«“ Now,” said the second Solomon, “commence by saying, 
‘ Allis discovered! There is no resource left but to deliver 
up the box. I have owned the fact in the presence of the 
Grand Duke.’ ” 

A tremor shook the frame of the Israelite, and the pen 
dropped from his fingers. But instantly recovering himself, 
he exclaimed, 

“That is impossible, my lord. That would be directly 
implicating myself.” 

“I give you my word of honor,” said Constantine, “in 
presence of every one in the room, that what you write shall 
never be used as an instrument against you, farther than the 
effect it produces on your wife. If you are innocent, -you 
have nothing to fear; but if you persist in not writing it, I 
will hold it as a proof of your guilt.” 

With a trembling hand, the terrified Jew wrote out the 
note, folded it up, and as he was desired, sealed it with his 
own signet. Two officers were despatched with it to the 
house, and when Sarah glanced over its contents, she swoon- 
ed and sunk to the ground. The box was delivered up, and 
restored to its owner —and the Jew suffered the punishment 
his villany deserved. He was sent to Siberia. 


DESULTORY SKETCHES IN EUROPE, 


NUMBER VI. 





Original. 





Eastern coast of Lake Leman— Walk to Montreuex— Sunset among 
the Alps — Castle de Chillon. 

I nave mentioned that Vevay is situated at the north east 
extremity of the lake. The latter makes a curve, for sev- 
eral miles, te the south, where it receives the waters of the 
Rhone. This curve forms the eastern coast, which swells 
away, until its summits are crowned with saow. Its sides 
are covered with vineyards, and at intervals streams come 
tumbling down from the snowy peaks, in picturesque beauty. 
Many fine villages are scattered over this long declivity ; 
two or three miles up, hangs the Castle de Bloné, of which 
more hereafter ; and towards the southern extremity, stands 
on a small peninsula, in the lake, the Castle de Chillon. 

The village of Montreux, quite up on the mountain side, 
is frequented by foreigners, on account of its beauty and 
salubrity. One of my American friends, whose name would 
immediately be recognized by the reader as that of a distin- 


questioned, answered in exact union with her husband—||health. The next day after my arrival at Vevay, I departed 
expressed the same surprise —and benevolently endeavored || on foot along this delightful coast, to visit him. The road 
to persuade her distracted guest that it was a mere halluci-|/is on the margin of the lake, and commands extensive pros- 








































pects of both the Savoy and Vaud sides. The former excels 
in natural outline, but the latter in the beauty and luxuri- 
ance of cultivation. The remarks made by Rousseau, in 
his “Julie,” on the evidence which the two shores present, 
of the influence of their respective governments, are still 
applicable to them. The despotism which oppresses Savoy, 
has almost brutalized the people; they seem not to have 
taste enough to appreciate the charms which nature has lav. 
ished upon them, nor spirit enough to avail themselves of 
them, for their enjoyment ; while across the lake where lib. 
erty has for ages enobled the heart, and nerved the arm oi 
\the peasant, the beauty and plenty of cultivation adorns 
jevery landscape, and nature seems to smile in gladness, at 
ithe freedom and happiness of her children. 

As I passed along, I met a collection of the mountaineers, 
who had assembled for a shooting match, in a large wooden 
building open at both ends. These buildings are common 
in the couhtry, and are designed for the improvement of the 
\peasants in the use of fire-arms. The rustic youth and 
maidens were making it an occasion of great glee. 

I spent a few days in roaming with my countryman 
jamong the romantic scenery of these mountains. The sun- 
set on the first day of my visit was one of the finest to be 
seen in this land of natural beauties. We had climbed 
‘high up the side of the Alps, the lake stretched far away 
before us, masses of snow and ice hung above our heads, 
and blooming verdure and flowers surrounded us ; while 
the misty and tranquillizing hues of evening were gathering 
over the whole scene, except the highest peaks, whose cliffs 
of ice were burnished with a dazzling radiance, until the 
sheavens above seemed on fire. My friend, who is a serious 
‘Christian, and is fast tending to the grave, showed us well 
ithe influence of the scene, as the characteristics of his own 
jheart, in the sentiments which escaped involuntarily from 
this lips. “Who does not feel here,” said he, “with the 
lsacred writer, that ‘to die is gain?’ ‘The inspiration of 
this sight compels us to aspire after the tranquillity and 
|grandeur of the higher world. The dreariness of the grave 
no longer exists to me, since my residence among these 
mountains, and I long to depart, and enjoy the—to me, un- 
doubted — peace and elevation of the future state.”’ 

The next day we visited the Custle de Chillon, celebrated 
in “Childe Harold.” It stands a mile or less from Mon- 
'treux, on a rock a few rods from the shore of the lake. The 
surrounding water is incredibly deep, so that the castle 
stands in fact on the peak of a mountain, which is almost 
‘buried in the lake. It is about five hundred years old, and 
|presents an interesting example of the middle age castles. 
|It communicates with the shore, by the ancient draw-bridge. 
‘It is a considerable mass of walls and towers, and apart- 
| ments and dungeons, which are now made use of as a de- 
| posit for arms and manufactures. The old kitchens are 
‘subterranean, and so wrought into the rock, that the sur- 
rounding water is above them, and couid be admitted for 
culinary purposes. Among the most interesting apartments 
are the prison of Bonivard, the Salle des Cheralius, the 
chamber of the duke, and the room of torture. In some of 
the prison cells I saw many names and crucifixes, carved 
by the unfortunate victims of feudal tyranny. How life 
could be enjoyed, amid these dreary walls and battlements, 
and in the dismal midnight age of Europe too, is a mystery 
to me ; yet in these Spacious halls once .rang the music of 
feasting and the dance, with the clangor of knightly arms, 
above dungeons which groaned with miserable sufferers. 

s. 
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BLACK HAWK AND TECUMSEH. 





BALTIMORE AMERICAN, 





Hearne of the death of the celebrated Black Hawk, I 
am induced to make you the following communication, 
which may be interesting to some of your readers : 

During a residence of several years in what is now called 
the Territory of Iowa, I had many opportunities of seeing 
and conversing with this noted warrior, and often look, back 
with feelings of great pleasure to the many tokens of good 
will and friendship that he has frequently bestowed upon me. 





\His lodge was always open to the stranger, and he was ever 
\guished author, has resided here for some years for his||ready to share that with him which he might most want, 


either his furs and blankets for a couch, or his corn and 
venison for a repast. He always spoke in terms of high 
regard of the whites, saying that-in war he fought like a 








brave man, but in peace he wished to forget that his hand 
had ever been raised against them. His career as a warrior 
commenced at a very early age ; when he was but fourteen 
years old, his father Pawhese led a war party against the 
Osages, in which expedition he accompanied him ; they suc- 
ceeded in reaching the village of the Osages, which they 
attacked, and after a very severe encounter, they routed 
their enemies and burnt their town. In this battle Black 
Hawk’s father was killed, but he revenged his death by 
killing and scalping the Osage who had slain him. He was 
fond of recounting his earlier exploits, and often boasted of 
his being at the right hand of Tecumseh, when the latter 
was killed at the battle of the Thames. His account of the 
death of this distinguished warrior was related to me by 
himself, during an evening that I spent in his lodge some 
winters ago. In the course of our talk, I asked him if he 
was with Tecumseh when he was killed. He replied — 

“T was, and I will now tell you all about it. Tecumseh, 
Shaubinne and Caldwell, two Pottawattimie Chiefs, and my- 
self, were seated on a log near our camp fire, filling our pipes 
for a smoke on the morning of the battle, when word came 
from the British General that he wished to speak to Tecum- 
seh. He went immediately, and after staying sometime re- 
joined us, taking his seat without saying a word, when Cald- 
well, who was one of his favorites, observed to him — ‘ My 
father, what are we todo? Shall we fight the Americans?’ 
‘Yes, my son,’ replied Tecumseh, ‘me shall go into their 
very smoke — but you are now wanted by the General. Go, 
my son, I never expect to seé you again.’ Shortly after this, 
(continued Black Hawk,) the Indian spies came in, and gave 
word of the near approach of the Americans. Tecumseh 
immediately posted his men in the edge of a swamp which 
flanked the British line, placing himself at their head. I was 
a little to his right, with a small party of Sauks. It was not 
long before the Americans made their appearance ; they did 
not perceive us at first, hid as we were by the under growth, 
but we soon let them know where we were by pouring in one 
or tWo volleys as they were forming into line to oppose the 
British. They faltered a little, but very soon we perceived 
a large body of horse (Col. Johnson’s regiment of mounted 
Kentuckians) preparing to charge upon us in the swamp. 
They came bravely on, yet we never stirred until they were 
so close that we could see the flints in their guns, when Te- 
cumseh, springing to his feet, gave the Shawnee war-cry, and 
discharged his rifle. This was the signal for us to com- 
mence the fight, but it did not last long: the Americans an- 
swered the shout, returning our fire, and at the first discharge 
of their guns, I saw Tecumseh stagger forwards over a fallen 
tree near which he was standing, letting his rifle drop at his 
feet. As soon as the Indians discovered he was killed, a 
sudden fear came over them, and thinking the Great Spirit 
was angry, they fought no longer, and were quickly put to 
flight. That night we returned to bury our dead, and search 
for the body of Tecumseh. He was found lying where he 
had first fallen ; a bullet had struck him above the hip, and 
his skull had been broken by the butt end of the gun of some 
soldier, who had found him perhaps when life was not quite 
gone. With the exception of these wounds, his body was 
untouched. Lying near him, however, was a large, fine 
looking Potawattimie, who had been killed, decked off in his 
plumes and war paint, whom the Americans no doubt had 
taken for Tecumseh, for he was scalped, and every particle 
of skin flayed from his body.* Tecumseh himself had no 
ornaments about his person, save a British medal. During 
the night we buried our dead, and brought off the body of 
Tecumseh, although we were within sight of the fires of the 
American camp.” 

This is somewhat different from the account which is 
commonly given of Tecumseh’s death, yet I believe it to be 
true; for after hearing Black Hawk relate it, I heard it cor- 
roborated by one of the Pottawattimie chiefs mentioned by 
him. I asked him if he ever fought against the whites after 
the death of Tecumseh. He said not—that he returned 
home to his village on the Mississippi, at the mouth of Rock 
river, and there he remained until driven away by the whites 
in the year 1832. The wish to hold possession of this vil- 
lage was the cause of the war which he waged against the 
whites during that year. He told me that he never wished 
to fight, that he was made to do so—that the whites killed 
his warriors when they went with a white flag to beg a 


*I have seen myself in Kentucky, pieces of this skin, tanned, and 
displayed as having belonged to Tecumseh. I have never, however, 
until now, thought proper to undeceive the holders as to the authen- 


ticity of their honorable trophies. 
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parley, and that after this was done, he thought they intend- 
ed to kill him at all events, and therefore he would die like a 
warrior. 

In speaking of his defeat, he said it was what he expected ; 
that he did not mind it, but what hurt him more than any 
thing else, was our government degrading him ‘in the eyes 
Of his own people, and setting another chief (Keokuck) over 
him. This degradation he appeared to feel very sensibly, — 
still he continued to possess all his native pride. One in. 
stance that came under my observation, I recollect well, in 
which it was strongly displayed. He happened to be in a 
small town in Iowa on the same day in which a party of 
dragoons, under Capt. arrived, and in paying a visit 
to a friend with whom he always partook of a meal, when- 
ever he stopped at the village, he met with the captain, who 
had been invited todine. Black Hawk remained, also ex- 
pecting the usual invitation to stay and eat with them, but 
when the dinner was ready the host took him aside, and told 
him the captain, or rather the white man’s chief, was to dine 
with him that day, and he must wait until they had finished. 
The old chief’s eye glistened with anger as he answered 
him, raising the fore finger of one hand to his breast to re- 
present the officer— 

“I know the white man is a chief, but J,” elevating the 
finger of the other hand far above his head, “was a chief 
and led my warriors to the fight long before his mother 
knew him. Your meat— my dogs should not eat it!” 

Saying this, he gathered the folds of his blanket about 
him, and stalked off, looking as proudly as if he still walked 
over ground that he could call “my own.” 

Black Hawk possessed, to a great degree, one fine trait 
which it is not usual for us to concede to the Indian —kind.- 
ness and affection for his wife. He never had but the a 
and with her he lived for upwards of forty years; they had 
several children, three of whom still survive, two sons and 
a daughter. The eldest son is now one of the most promis- 
ing young braves of the nation, and bids fair to be one of its 
most noble men. The daughter is still young, and is con- 
sidered to be the most beautiful maiden belonging to her 
tribe. 

He has now departed on his long journey, to join those of 
his people who have gone before him to their happy hunting| 
grounds far beyond the setting sun. May the Great Spirit) 
grant him a clear sunshine and a smooth path. w. 
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What dost thou see? thy kindling eyes 
With rays unearthly gleam ; 

The rainbow tints of yonder skies 
On thee their glories beam. 


Houses and lands, and brethren there, 
In sweet perspective roll’d ; — 

On earth, a life of toil and care, 
But there, a bliss untold. 


Rivérs, beside whose crystal flow 
The harp notes steal along, 

While o’er Mount Zion’s blooming brow, 
Sweeps full, the dulcet song. 


THE BALANCE. 


Oh! angel of the burnish’d wings, 
And footstep in the sea, 

Earthward thy flight ! — have earthly things 
A messenger like thee ? 


“ Weighed in the balance ! ? — haste thee now, 
Thy gold, thy land’s broad pale, 

The diadem upon thy brow, 
Cast ali-into the scale. 


*Tis done — the trembling balance hangs 
The heavens and earth between ; 
Opposed to thine a feather stands, 
And turns the ponderous beam ! 


Now bring the beggar ; — earthly wealth 
He never call’d his own ; 

Houses and lands, and friends and health, 
Are all to him unknown. 


Cast in the scale the hope that glows 
To light his passage through ; 


Then fill the mighty scale opposed 
With riches of Peru— 


Nay, more — cast in each treasured gem 
From India to the pole, 

That glowing hope will turn the beam, 
And far outweigh the whole. 


* Treasure in heaven! *? Oh, what like this 
Hath earthly monarch showed, 

To share with Christ, in endless bliss, 
The kingdom of our God. 








A Fricutenep Lion.—A Boschman was, on one occasion, 
following a troop of zebras, and had just succeeded in 
wounding one with his arrows, when a lion sprang out from 
a thicket opposite, and showed every inclination to dispute 


‘{|the prize with him. The Boschman being near a convenient 


A TREASURE IN HEAVEN, 


BY MARY H. MANN. 





Original. 





THE RICH MAN. 


Ar! smile upon thy garner’d gold, 
And bow thee at its shrine : — 

Is there a treasure yet untold 
Among those gems of thine ? 


Does ocean hide a single pearl 
Thou mayst not call thine own? 
Thou of the kingly coronal, 
The sceptre and the throne. 


No! Earth has spread her golden store, 
And laurels wreathed for thee, 

From east to west have floated o’er 
The bosom of the sea. 


Oh, rich thowart — a blazing star 
Upon the diamond sky! 

A light whose radiance, beaming far, 
Rolls joyously and high. 


Go, rest thee on thy kingly bed, 
Within thy lofty dome ; 

They pledge thee, in the wine cup red, 
With lips of ruby bloom, 


Fann’d by ambrosial breeze, 
Where nectar’d sweets their fragrance fling 
From groves of orange trees. 


Oh, happy in thy Eden dreams, 


THE POOR MAN, 


Ay! bend thee o’er thy friendly staff, 
Thou of the hoary head! 

Earth has no balm, no cordial left, 
For those who mourn the dead. 


Upgvard thy glance? What boots thee now, 
To know thine own are there? 

Ay, kneel — ’tis well for man to bow, 
When nought is left but prayer. 
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tree, threw down his arms and climbed for safety toan upper 
branch. The lion, allowing the wounded zebra to pass on, 
now turned his whole attention towards the Boschman, and 
walking round and round the tree, he ever and anon growied 
and looked up at the Boschman. At length, the lion lay 
down at the foot of the tree, and kept watch all night. To. 
wards morning sleep ovgreame the hitherto wakeful Bosch- 
man, and he dreamed that he had fallen into the lion’s 
mouth ; starting from the effects of his dream, he lost his 
seat, and falling from the branch, he alighted heavily on the 
lian, on which the monster, thus unexpectedly saluted, ran 
off with a loud roar; and the Boschman also taking to his 
heels in a different direction, returnetl in safety to “his 
anxious parents.” —Alexander’s Expedition into Africa. 





Tue Queen’s Bev. — The visitors of Buckingham palace, 
who have an opportunity of seeing the Queen’s bed, and who 
are accustomed to conclude that royalty must repose on fea- 
ther beds and downy pillows, will be astonished to have 
pointed out to them a small camp bed, with a hard mattress, 
and one small pillow, as the couch of royalty ; but such is 
the fact. If ladies generally would follow her majesty’s ex- 
ample, they would feel the benefit of it in the improvement 
lof their persons and figure, and in the flow of health and 
spirits it would secure. 


Inp1an Amazons. —These gardens, being chiefly intended 
‘for the resort of the ladies of the minister’s family, were 
guarded by a company of female sepoys, of which the Mi. 


'zam has a battalion —a rather uncommon circumstance of: 
'the present day; the Maharaia Runjeet Singh being, 


jhaps, the only native prince boasting a similantiedblich ment, 
|The. women composing this corps wore uniforms and accon- 
'tremients closely resembling those of the sepoys, and shoul- 


‘dered their muskets, and went through the manual and pla- 
‘toon exercise with infinite credit to themselves, firing seve- 


“ m3 
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ral volleys with great precision. They also marched and 
countermarched to the martial notes of a drum and fife; the 
performer on the first named instrument being the prettiest 
girl among the whole battalion. Her warlike occupation 
did not appear to render her at all insensible to the claims 
afforded by her beauty, of which she seemed quite as sen- 
sible as the more frivolous portion of her sex could possibly 
be, showing it, too, by the same coquetgies. These Ama- 
zons have distinguished themselves very brilliantly in ac- 
tion —an old officer in the Mizam’s service declaring that 
he had seen them return to the charge when the European 
force had been driven back. Fortunately for British credit, 
the troops stigmatized were not our countrymen, and the 
nation suffering this disgrace shall be nameless. No longer 
called upon. to engage in the field, the duties of the female 
battalion are now confined to homie service, where they are 
employed in guarding the zenans of the great officers of gov- 
ernment. With the exception of the drummeress before 
named, the ladies composing the corps were a hard featured, 
weather-beaten set, well calculated for the task of repulsion, 
and only interesting on account of the singular nature of 
their profession. 


RUINS OF BAALBEC, 

Tue approach from the south is very imposing. In the 
plain, scarcely any trees are visible, but around Baalbec 
there is a variety,—+the walnut, the willow, the poplar, and 
the ash ; and the town is first descried, at the distance of a 
league and Half, behind a screen of foliage, over which 
appears a white line of domes and minarets. In an hour, 
the traveller reaches these trees, which are chiefly very fine 
walnut-trees ; and presently, by a winding path which leads 
through indifferent gardens, he finds himself before the wall 
of the town. 

The “grand ruin,” to which the place chiefly owes its 
celebrity, stands on the south-west side of the modern town, 
on the edge of the low ground, near the foot of the Anti- 
Libanus. It is encircled by the small stream which flows 
through the valley, called the Liettani. 

The temple is an oblong square, in breadth thirty-two 
yards, and in length sixty-four, of which eighteen were 
taken up by the anti-temple, which is now tumbled down, 
the pillars being broken that sustained it. The body of the 
temple, which now stands, is encompassed with a noble por- 
tico, supported by pillars of the Corinthian order, measuring 
six feet and three inches in diameter, and about forty-five 
feet in height, consisting all of three stones a piece. The 
distance of the pillars from each other, and from the wall of 
the temple, is nine feet. Of these pillars there are fourteen 
on each side of the temple, and eight at the end, counting 
the corner pillars in both numbers. On the capitals of the 
pillars there runs all round a stately architrave and a cornice 
rarely carved. The portico is covered with large stones 
hollowed arch-wise, extending between the columns and the 
wall of the temple. In the centre of each stone is carved 
the figure of some one or other of the heathen gods or. god- 
desses, or heroes. 

The gate of the temple is twenty-one feet wide; but how 
high could not be measured, it being in part filled up with 
rubbish. It is moulded and beautified all round with exqui- 
site sculpture. The measure of the temple within, is forty 
yards in length, and twenty in breadth. In its walls all 
round are two rows of pilasters, one above the other ; and 
between the pilasters are niches, which seem to have been 
designed for the reception of idols. Of these pilasters, 
there are eight in a row, on each side ; and of the niches, 
nine. 

About eight yards’ distance from the upper end of the 
temple, stands part of two fine channelled pillars, which 
seem to have made a partition in that place, and to have 
supported a canopy over the throne of the chief idol, whose 
station appears to have been in a large niche at this end. 
On that part of the partition which remains, are to be seen 
carvings in relievo, representing Neptune, tritons, fishes, 
sea-gods, Arion and his dolphin, and other marine figures. 
The covering of the whole fabric is totally broken down, but 
yet this I must say of the whole, as it now stands, that it 
strikes the mind with an air of greatness beyond any thing 
that lever saw before, and is an eminent proof of the mag- 
nificenee of the ancient arehitecture. About fifty yards dis- 
tant from the temple, is a row of Corinthian pillars, very 
great and lofty, with a most stately architrave and cornice at 


top. This speaks itself to have been part of some very 
august pile ; but what one now sees of it, is but just enough 
to give a regret, that there should be no more of it remain- 
ing. Here is another curiosity of this place, which a man 
had need be well assured of his credit before he ventures to 
relate, lest he should be thought to strain the privilege of a 
traveller too far. That which I mean is a large piece of the 


old wall which encompassed all these structures last des- 


cribed. A wall made of such monstrous great stones, that 
the natives hereabouts (as it is usual in things of this strange 
nature) ascribe it to the architecture of the devil. Three of the 


stones, which were larger than the rest, we took the pains to 


measure, and found them to extend sizty-one yards in length ; 
one twenty-one, the other two each twenty yards. In deepness 
they were four yards each, and in breadth of the same di- 
mension. These three stones lay in one and the same row, 
end toend. The rest of the wall was made also of great 
stones, but none, I think, so great as these. That which 
added to the wonder was, that these stones were lifted up into 
the wall, more than twenty feet from the ground. 

Dr. Richardson noticed in the south-west corner of the 
outer wall, stones nine and ten paces long, ten feet broad, 
and six feet thick. They are cut with the bevelled edge 
exactly like the cutting of the stones in the subterranean 
columns of the Haram Schereeff at Jerusalem, which Dr. R. 
supposes to be of Jewish workmanship. “ Indeed,” he adds, 
“the similarity of the workmanship struck me forcibly, and I 
am disposed to refer them both to the same people and nearly 
to the same era. The stones are compact limestone, which 
is the common stone of the country ; and the soil of age with 
which they are covered, compared with the other parts of the 
building, which are decidedly Roman, would warrant our re- 
ferring them to the remote period of eight and twenty hun- 
dred years ago, (B. C. 1004,) the era of Solomon, king of Is- 
rael and Judah, who built Hamath and Tadmor in the desert. 
Dr. Richardson measured two of the stones near the south- 
west corner in the south wall, and found one of them to be 
sixty-seven feet long by nearly fourteen feet in breadth, and 
nine feet thick ; the other was sixty-four feet long, but he could 
not measure its breadth and thickness. There was a third 
stone, apparently of the same dimensions. These had been 
partly cut for a new surface, and partly not. Dr. Pococke saw 
in the quarry about a half a mile from the town, a hewn 
stone, no detached from the rock, of still larger dimensions. 
“They are, perhaps,” continues Dr. Richardson, “the most 
ponderous masses that human hands or human machinery 
ever moved into a wall, and they are between twenty and 
thirty feet above the foundation. Indeed, I am not acquainted 
with any building, except the one under consideration, 
where we can find stones the half of the above dimensions, 
or even the fourth of it. The northern wall of Jerusalem, 
which, Josephus says, was built of stones thirty feet long, 
has long since been destroyed, and every stone broken to 
pieces. In the pyramids of Egypt we saw one or two 
stones eighteen feet long, and at Koom Ombos measured 
one of twenty-three feet ; but these are but occasional blocks 
introduced for purposes of particular security. A whole wall, 
or a whole building, of nearly four hundred feet a side, con- 
structed of stones from thirty to sixty feet long, is something 
more than Cyclopean; the labors of Hercules were but a 
joke to this. 

The floor in the interior is raised by arches and embank- 
ments, between twenty and thirty feet above the level of the 
surrounding ground, and is completely covered with the 
ruins of ancient temples, which have been all of the Corin- 


thian order of architecture, and built of a coarse species of 


marble. Many fragments of large-grained red granite lie 


scattered about in different places, and the whole interior of 


the walls is one continued series of architectural decorations, 
pilasters and cornices of the-most minute workmanship suc- 
ceeding each other ; all round, there have been chapels and 
niches for setting up images, and places for the votaries to 
perform their devotions. Besides this preparation for the 


general rites of pagan idolatry, there are the remains of 


several temples for the rites of particular deities. 

We have no account of the ancient state of the city, but it 
may be presumed that its position, on the route from Tyre to 
Palmyra, would give it a share of the commerce of those 
wealthy capitals. Under the Romans, in the time of Au- 
gustus, it is referred toas a garrisoned place ; and an in- 
scription remains, which proves this to have been the fact, 
for the words in Greek letters, Kenturia prima, are still legi- 
ble. A hundred and forty years after this period, Antonius 


Pius built the present temple in the place of the more ancient/| 
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one, which had, no doubt, fallen to ruin. But when, in the 
reign of Constantine, the Christian religion had acquired the 
ascendency, the modern temple was at first neglected, then 
iconverted into a church, of which there yet remains a wall 
that concealed the sanctuary of the idol. The church exist- 
ed till the Saracen invasion ; the Arabs probably envied the 
Christians so noble a possession. In the subsequent wars, it 
was converted into a place of defence. On the outer wall, 
jon the pavilions, and at the angles, were built the battle- 
jments which, are still to be seen; and from that period the 
‘temple fell rapidly intodecay. What, indeed, with earth- 
quakes and the Turks, it is only a wonder that so much re- 
mains standing of this majestic pile. 











TO A LADY. 


Original. 








I’ve seen the rose and tulip fair, 

Shed all their beauties to the air, 
And withering, strew the ground ; 

The lily and the violet fade, 

The flowerets die in glebe and glade, 
And waste their odors round. 


So Julia’s youthful comely form 
Must soon be given to the worm, 
That riots in the tomb ; 
Those cheeks with modest lustre glow, 
But when life’s tide shall cease to flow, 
Shall lose their brightest bloom. 


But if Retigion’s power impart 
Its healthful virtues to thy heart, 
And shed its odors there, 
Thou wilt be summoned fo the skies 
To join the great, the good, and wise, 


And al} its sweetness share. Me 








AURORA BOREALIS 


Or Novemeer 17TH anv 18TH, 1835. 

“Tue evening of November 17th,” says the American 
Journal of Science, “ was rendered memorable by the recur- 
rence of a remarkable Aurora Borealis. Both in extent and 
magnificence, it is believed to have been one of the grandest 
forms of this mysterious phenomenon, resembling in its fea- 
tures the great Aurora Borealis of August 19th, 1726, which 
was seen in France and other parts of Europe, and which 
furnished the occasion of the celebrated work of M. Mairan 
on the Aurora Borealis.” 

A remarkable Borealis was seen in America in both the 
evenings of the 17th and 18th of November; but more es- 
pecially in the former evening, when it attracted notice 
throughout the. United States, and in Canada; but it was in 
the evening of the 18th that it was seen in Europe. It is 
stated that at Greenwich; in England, “the whole of the 
northern heavens appeared in one complete state of undu- 
lating commotion, heaving upwards, in rapid succession, im- 
mense waves of light, like the streamers which preceded 
them, gradually diminished in brilliancy from their source 
near the horizon till their arrival at the zenith.”— London 
and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazine. 

The following remarks are extracted from Professor Olm- 
sted’s account of its appearance in the evening of the 17th, 
at New Haven, Connecticut. , 

“Tt was first observed at 15 minutes before 7 o'clock, 
when the illumination of the whole northern sky, resembling 
the break of day, was discernible through the openings in 
the clouds. About 18 degrees east of north, was a broad 
column of shining vapor tinged with crimson, which ap- 
peared and disappeared at intervals. A westerly wind.moved 
off the clouds, rendering the sky nearly clear by 8 o’clock, 
when two broad white columns which had for some time been 
gathering between the stars Aquila and Lyra on the west, 
and the Pleiades and Aries on the east, united above, so as 
to complete a luminous arch, spanning the heavens a little 
south of the prime vertical. The whole northern hemi- 
sphere, being more or less illuminated, and separated from 
the southern by this zone, was thrown into striking contrast 
with the latter, which appeared of a dark slate color, as 
though the stars were shining through a stratum of black 
clouds. The zone moved slowly to the south about 9 o’clock. 
Soon after 11 o’clock commenced a striking display of those 
undulatory flashes, denominated in the northern regions, 
Merry Dancers. They consist of thin waves or sheets of 
light, coursing each other with immense speed.” 

The following remarks are extracted from an account of 
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its appearance at Dartmouth College, published in the “ Ver- 
ynont Chronicle.” The Aurora Borealis of the 17th and 18th 
[of November] commenced about 20 minutes past 5, near 
the close of the twilight. When it first appeared, the east- 
ern sky was in an apparent glow, like that produced by a 
a distant conflagration. Soon this extended in a broad belt 
over to the western and northwestern horizon, exhibiting the 
appearance of a flame-colored band, verging into deep crim- 
son at the zenith. In a few minutes was seen a semi-trans- 
parent, whitish belt, spanning the heavens in»a line nearly 
at right angles to the magnetic meridian, and Moving to- 
wards the southern horizon. near which it melted away. 
Then succeeded columns of light, flame-colored and of a sil- 
very hue, rising from every part of the northern sky, but in 
greater abundance and .of greater brilliancy from the cloud 
that rested on the northwestern horizon. 
parts of the northern sky were tinged with red and crimson, 
while in the southeast, from 15 to 30 degrees above the hori- 
zon, large semi-transparent masses,.of a silvery hue, were 
forming and spreading in irregular strata in every direction. 
From 6 o’clock to 15 minutes past 6, there was apparently a 
suspension of the boreal action ; but at 30 minutes past 6, it 
was renewed with increased splendor. It commenced with 
a lurid glow of the sky in the northeast, and with the forma- 
tion of silvery auroral clouds in the southeast. These phe- 
nomena were soon followed by coruscationsof light, shoot- 
ing up from ‘all quarters, and aniting in a beattiful crim- 
son corona near the zenith. 

“ At 11 o’clock, the spectacle was splendid beyond con- 
ception. The corona on the north side was of a bluish 
tinge; on the south of a bright deep changeable crimson and 
red, in some places verging to purple. Streamers were ris- 
ing from every point of the horizon, and there was a rapid 
and beautiful rushing of light, like the waving of banners, 
over ared and purple sky. The principal-scene of activity 
was in the south. The centre of the corona had the same 
position, in respect to the zenith, as that of 7 o’clock, that is, 
its declination (at 11) was about 26 deg., and at its R.A. 
about 43 deg. At 20 minutes past 11, the streamers were 
still in active play, especially in the south and east. Dark 
mackerel clouds were forming in the north. At 12, all ap- 
pearance of the auroral action had nearly ceased. There 
was but a mild light behind the dark clouds in the north, and 
a few very faint streamers in the north and east. 

“On the evening of the 18th, the sky was obscured by 
clouds till about 7 o’clock, when they began to break away 
and the aurora again appeared in unusual splendor. From 
7 to 9 the northern sky was enlightened with the usual auro- 
ral arch, —very large and bright. From 9 to 10 very bril- 
liant streamers, rushing up from the arch to the zenith, ap- 
peared, to chase each other, running rapidly from west to 
east, and back again from east to west, exhibiting a sport 
‘altogether unlike that of the preceding evening. At 15 min- 
utes before 10, the streamers united in a corona, whose posi- 
tion was the same as those of the evening before. The 
greater part of the sky was illuminated, but with none of the 
crimson and purple light.” 


Tue Osace Oranct Tree.—The St. Louis (Mo.) Gazette 
gives the following interesting description of this indi- 
genous tree of Arkansas, called there bow wood, and 
named by Nuttall the maclaura aurantica. 

“The wood has the color of the Fustic of commerce, but 
has a livelier yellow. It has apparently as much coloring 


matter as the Fustic, and is used extensively for dyeing yel- 


low in the lower country. It is used for bows by the In- 
dians, being very firm and elastic. It has been used here 
for gun stocks, and for knobs for bureaus, bearing a close 
resemblance to satin wood. Being allied to the mulberry, it 
has been found a valuable substitute for it in feeding silk 
worms. It has also been highly recommended for making 
hedges, being covered with thorns about three-fourths of an 
inch in length, which render a hedge composed of it imper- 
vious to man or beast ; and it would doubtless be a valuable 
tree for hedges, on the prairies of Missouri and Illinois. The 
fruit, when ripe, is yellow. ‘At this time, it resembles an 
unripe lemon precisely, except that the skin is more deeply 
serrated. The fruit is solid throughout, and resembles a 
green melon, or cucumber, haviag a scent and taste similar 
to the latter. 

“Tt has, in this city, a rapid growth, some of the shoots of 
the present year being six or seven feet in length, and it may 
we are told, be propagated by slips or cuttings.” 


Meanwhile various. 


AN ATTEMPT TO EXAMINE THE Deap Sea.—The following 
isan extract of a letter from Syria, in the Southern Religious 
Telegraph, dated Beyroot, March 15, 1838: 

“J mentioned on a former occasion, that an attempt had 
been made by an Irish gentleman to explore the Dead Sea, 
but that he was taken sick and died. The attempt has 
been renewed by a Mr. Moore. He applied to the govern- 
ment of Jerusalem for leave and protection; not getting 
what he wished, he applied to still higher authority, and, as 
I understand, the viceroy of Egypt. After waiting and try- 
ing’ for six or eight months, and perhaps more, in vain, he 
had to abandon the attempt. The Turks have a strange un- 
willingness to grant such requests. They make a kind of 
merit in refusing permission in such cases. It is much to be 
regretted that this last effort has failed, as a full account of 
said sea would have a peculiar interest to the Christian world 
at large.” 
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Sm Water Scorr.—Few men who have enjoyed so ex- 
tensive a celebrity as Sir Walter Scott, have had the privi- 
lege of bearing their honors with so little disturbance from 
envious and malicious rivalry, and of descending into the 
grave amid so universal a homage. Although never an ad- 
mirer of the morality of this prolific writer, and unwilling 
to join in the unqualified adulation that has been so pro. 
fusely lavished upon him, we have ever been willing cheer- 
fully to award to him the meed of genius and a most amaz- 
ing literary fertility. His life of Napoleon Bonaparte shook 
our confidence in his fairness, exhibiting as it did such rank- 
ling prejudice, not only against him, but against all the 
actors in the French revolution, or such servile compliance 
with the untaught and irrational popular feeling of the 
British nation. : 

But Sir Walter would have laid quietly in his grave and 
have been left to the respect, or at least the forbearance of 
all generations, had not‘his most injudicious biographer, in 
his anxiety to swell the number of his volumes, or from an 
egotistical feeling of the importance of every thing belong- 
ing to his relative, published a long account of his pecuniary 
embarrassments, and his correspondence respecting them, 
extending through near two volumes, in which he attempts 
to clear him from all blame and throw the responsibility of 
these difficulties on his publishers, the Ballantynes. This 
has brought out Mr. Ballantyne in reply, and he makes it 
appear, that Scott unscrupulously made use of the funds of 
the concern, for the accomplishment of his own purposes, in 
purchasing lands and building his costly mansion at Abbots- 
ford. The controversy exeites much attention in the literary 
world, and we presume before it is finished, will furnish the 
key to unlock some things in the character of the great 
novelist, that had better have remained unknown, at least 
so far as his reputation is concerned. 


Periopica, Cuances—or, changes among the periodicals. — 
Quite an overturn has taken place -in the establishment of 
the Daily Herald and Galaxy, during the past week. The 
latter is discontinued after an existence of more than twenty 
years, and its subscription list transferred to the Evening 
Gazette. 

The Daily Herald is continued by Mr. W. B. English, to 
whom it has for some time past owed much of its spirit and 
the interest of its selections. He will aim to render it point- 


ed, racy, free and liberal, without violating the sanctities of] 


private life or engaging in the broils of party politics. 

The Herald and Star, a semi-weekly, issued from the same 
press, is transferred to the Weekly Transcript, which, we un- 
derstand, is soon to be issued semi-weekly. 

The American Monthly Magazine, New York, conducted 
by Park Benjamin and R. M. Walsh, has ceased to exist, 
and its subscribers are supplied with the New Yorker, with 
which Mr. B. is‘now associated. He ascribes the failure of 
the Monthly to its assuming a political character. — 


Tue Merzoric SHower.— Next Tuesday, the 13th, will 
be the anniversary of the remarkable display of meteors 
which was first observed in 1833, and which has occurred, in 
a greater or Jess degree, each succeeding year. This pheno.| 
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Tue Canapa War Renewep. — The arrangements to which 
we referred in our last, for recommencing the struggle in the 
Canadas, have gone into operation sooner than was antici- 
pated. The French population of Lower Canada is said to 
be up in a mass, and reports are coming in of large parties 
having crossed from the United States into the Upper 
Province. ™ 

Mackenzie’s Gazette says, “Dr. Nelden’s latest advices to 
friends in this city are of the 3d inst. The most of the 
leaders of the insurrection were then at their posts in the 
various parts of the Lower Province, where the revolution- 
ists were to assemble. The revolution would conimence 
about the same time in the Western District, and other parts 
of Upper Canada. In Upper Canada we learn that an army 
has organized itself in the London District —that one thou- 
sand men have crossed over and invested Malden—that a 
movement has been made upon Toronto, and that the whole 
country there is alive to its duty. Again, it is said that 
Commodore Johnston, with some fifty boats, has invested 
and taken one of the largest class of lake Ontario steamers 
and the whole population on both sides of the St. Lawrence 
frontier are determined to make a business of the Canada 
war, and have done with it.” 





Tue Youne Hussanp, or the Duties of Man in the Mar- 
riage Relation, is the title of a new work of Dr. Alcott, about 
to be published by G. W. Light, No. 1 Cornhill. This work 
closes the author’s series, on which we learn he has been 
employed for the last fifteen years or more, although they 
have been published in rapid succession. 

A new edition of the House I Live In, is also in press, in 
which the author has taken advantage of some improve- 
ments in the London edition. 

Riches without Wings is the title of another book about to be 
issued by Mr. Light, illustrative of the true riches of charac- 
ter, written by a lady whose productions have acquired some 


popularity. 


Tue Lecrurses are getting under full way, and the week is 
now about occupied with them. Beside Mr. Buckingham 
and Mr. Combe, there is the Lyceum, the Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge, the Franklin Lectures, the Mechan- 
ic Association and others. Mr. Simmons was very animated 
in his lecture at the Odeon, on Thursday evening, and gave 
several excellent recitations from Shakspeare and others. 
Mr. Sparks, last evening, at the Temple, had a subject on 
which he could not be uninteresting. 


Tue Fiure Concert, on Wednesday evening, was well 
attended, and rarely have we seen an audience more highly 
pleased than with the execution of the skilful performers, 
notwithstanding the necessary want of variety in the exer- 
cises. In some passages the execution was beyond any 
thing of which we supposed the flute was capable. We are 
pleased to see that the encouragement was sufficient to in- 
duce the performers to try again, on Wednesday evening 
next. 


Tue Reuiciovs Souvenir.— This elegant, annual has ap- 
peared in more than its former beauty, making one of the 
most acceptable tokens of remembrance which can be pre- 
sented to a friend with the usual compliments of the season. 
We have not had time to examine its contributions, but we 
can safely warrant their excellence. The name of the edit- 
ress, Mrs. Sigourney, is a sufficient guaranty. It is for sale 
at all the bookstores. 


Pic-narrinc. — The Gothamites are in trouble on account 
of the mysterious disappearance of numbers of the four 
legged citizens who perambulate the streets of the Commer- 
cial Emporium. Certain “down-east” coasters have been 
in the habit of laying a train of corn along the wharf, which 
was extended across a plank to the vessel’s deck, and when 
the .poor pig had unconsciously shipped himself, he was 
immediately placed in durance vile in the hold. 

Tue American PurenoiocicaL Journat anp Misceuiany, 
is the title of a new periodical issued monthly by A. Waldie, 
Philadelphia. The two first numbers manifest an ability 
and zeal which will no doubt make the work interesting. 








Prorits or Coat Mixine.—The Lehigh Coal Company- 


menon has attracted much attention, both in this country |/have mined and sent to market more than a million tong. of 
and in Europe, and will doubtless be carefully looked for by||coal, on which they have made a profit of more than a. dol 


many on the present occasion. 


ilar a ton. 
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A SPANISH SERENADE---ARRANGED BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 


MODERATO. 


<5 


Sa 


There oft I’ve gaz’d on thy smiles Pa there I'L] part from thee. 


; paeer saa 


SECOND VERSE. 


Dark is my doom, and from thee I sever, 


Whom I have lov’d alone ; 


°T were cruel to link thy fate for ever 
With sorrows like my own; 


Go smile on livelier friends, an 


Lament me when I’m gone, 


Isabel, &c. 


Scene at a Tavern.—“TI say, old friend, why did you 
drop that paper so suddenly when the editor stepped in?” 
“ Ah, I had good cause for so doing; for, you see I am 
about fifty years old, and have lived here all my life, and 
have never subscribed for a newspaper but one year, and— 
I have not paid for that yet!” But what of that ?— some 
subscribers never pay atall!” “Yes, I know it; but you 
see I’m ashamed to let him know I read.”’ 


Giovanni Gone, a Tuscan, after studying sculpture till 
upwards of twenty years of age, totally lost his sight at 
Mantua, during its seige in 1630, but notwithstanding this 
severe affliction, he continued to labor at his profession, 
sculpturing striking likenesses. He even sculptured, from 
memory, the likeness of a young woman to whom hé had 
been attached before losing his sight. 





aE SE 


|= 


And where our first vows of ponde were plighted,Our last farewell M4 be! 





——— 


There oft I’ve gaz’d on thy smiles delighted, And there I'll part from 





Hf 





===] 





THIRD VERSE. 


And when at length in those lovely bowers, 


Some happier youth you see; 


d never 


In an article on the importance of a proper disposition of 
the relative pronoun and the antecedent, the Albany Journal 
quotes the following sentence from Morse’s Geography, de- 
scribing Albany thirty years ago : — “It contains,” says the 
doctor, ‘about 2000 houses and 9000 inhabitants, ail stand- 
ing with their gable end to the street.” 





A Sinerne Gentus. —A Sing Sing bird, named James Car- 
rollton, of the genus loafer, stole a singing bird of the genus 
thrush, from its cage, a few weeks since, in New York, but 
was caught and caged himself. 


Tue Sultan of Turkey has sent as a present to Queen Vic- 
toria, a magnificent necklace of diamonds, rubies and eme- 
ralds, valued at 300,000 francs. It bears a profile of the 
Sultan. 


And you cull for him spring’s sweetest flowers, 
And he sings of love to thee: 

When you laugh with him at these vanish’d hours, 
Oh ! tell him to love like me, 


Isabel, &c. 


Tue British Museum has purchased for 1000 guineas the 
remarkable collection of 700 volumes of newspapers belong- 
ing to Dr. Burney, and embracing about 200 years— from 
1603 to 1818. They have also purchased the newspapers that 
have appeared since, making altogether 2000 volumes. 


Sea Batuinc.— Horne Tooke ridiculed sea bathing, and 
said, if any of the seal species were sick, it would be just as 
wise for a fish physician to order them to go ashore. 


Joseru Lancaster, founder of the Lancasterian system of 
education, was killed by being run over by a gig in New 
York a few weeks since. He was 67 years old. 
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